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PAC Submits Bottle Bill 


> 


Commissioner Stanley J. Pac will pro¬ 
pose legislation in this session of the 
General Assembly to discourage the use of 
non-returnable beverage containers and pro¬ 
hibit the sale of cans with detachable flip- 
tops. The proposal will be submitted to the 
General Assembly's Environment Committee. 

"The bill I am proposing is a signifi¬ 
cant conservation measure which will pre¬ 
vent the waste of natural resources and 
energy. An additional secondary benefit is 
its potential as a litter reduction meas¬ 
ure," Commissioner Pac said. 

The proposed legislation would require 
a deposit and refund on all beverage con¬ 
tainers offered to consumers in Connecti¬ 
cut. The exact amount of the deposit is not 
specified, but the proposal sets a minimum 
of five cents per container. It provides 
that the deposit on containers not certified 
as refillable will be two cents higher than 
the deposit on refillable containers. A 
"refillable" container is defined as one 
that can be refilled at least five times. 

"The major differences between this 
year's proposal and legislation previously 
considered is the elimination of a distinc¬ 
tion between 'refillable' and 'reusable' 
containers," Pac said. Previous proposals 
encouraged the use of standardized con¬ 
tainers which could be used by more than one 
distributor. In proposals considered last 
year, a lower minimum deposit was provided 
for "reusable" containers, which were de¬ 
fined as "refillable" containers usable by 
more than one distributor. 

"Other changes in the legislation are 
primarily technical corrections," Pac said. 
"We have made every effort to simplify the 
proposed legislation and to eliminate areas 
of potential misunderstanding. In its pre¬ 
sent form, this proposal overcomes many of 
the problems found in previous forms of the 
bill." 


Various forms of the same basic pro¬ 
posal have been considered by sessions of 
the Connecticut General Assembly as far back 
as ten years ago. Pac has supported the so- 
called "bottle bill" since it was originally 
proposed. He was one of the principal 
spokesmen for the legislation during his 
terms in the Legislature. Since his 
appointment as Commissioner of Environ¬ 
mental Protection, he has worked for its 
adoption. 

Last year, different versions of a 
similar bill were passed in both the 
Connecticut House of Representatives and 



Senate. But the Senate added an amendment 
near the end of the session which the House 
failed to approve before the legislation 
session ended. 
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The bill has been the subject of con¬ 
troversy based on its possible economic im¬ 
pact. Those opposing the bill have argued y 
that adoption of this proposal will lead to 
the elimination of jobs particularly in 
eastern Connecticut. Research carried out . 
for DEP in 1975 indicated that implementa¬ 
tion of a returnable beverage container 
system would result in a net increase in 
jobs. Some jobs would be lost in the 
beverage container manufacturing industry, 
but many more new jobs would be created on 
bottle-handling. 

"Returning to a deposit/refund system 
for beverage containers will be a very posi¬ 
tive step in dealing with increasing ten¬ 
dencies toward a 'throw-away' philosophy in 


our society," Commissioner Pac said. 




Land Use Decision-making Workshops 


Street Pepperbush, 8-25, 10' countour intervals, 
hydrograph, drainage basin.... 

What do they all have in common? They 
are all key ingredients in this spring's re¬ 
source related workshops for local offi¬ 
cials . 

Two of the courses, co-sponsored with 
the University of Connecticut Cooperative 
Extension Service, will be held in the 
eastern half of Connecticut. The first is 
an in-depth series of seminars, beginning in 
early March, which will cover relationships 
between local authorities and the physical 
resources of the community. It will bring 
together legal issues and local resource 
considerations in the municipal land use 
decision making process. The fourth evening 
of the seminar series will present Attorney 
Thomas P. Byrne and Professor Terry Tondro 
(University of Connecticut Law School) to 
specifically address legal issues and 
answer audience questions (for details see 
July/August 1977 issue of the Bulletin). 


The second is a one evening session on 
Feburary 28 on the basic understanding and 
use of natural resources information for new 
members of local land use related boards and 
commissions (see October, 1977 issue). 

A third set of workshops, co-sponsored 
with the Connecticut Audubon Society, is a 
series of regional inland wetlands field 
days beginning in April. Discussion and 
field work will center on inland wetland 
functions, values, and decisions (for de¬ 
tails see October, 1977 issue). 

All three programs were initiated in 
1977 to provide local officals involved in 
land use decision making with a "state-of- 
the-art" background in the environmental 
aspects of land use decision making. 

Please note the following schedules. 
For further details and registration in¬ 
formation contact Ellen Frye of DEP at 566- 
3540. 


Schedules 

I. "An Education Program for Community Officials in Local Control of Land Use in 
Connecticut" 

Session Date Time Location 


Seminar 1 

Mon. March 6 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

New London Agricultural 
Center, 562 New London 
Norwich 

Extension 
Turnpike, 

Seminar 1 

Tues. March 7 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Windham Agric. Center, 

Brooklyn 

Seminar 2 

Mon. March 13 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Norwich 


Seminar 2 

Tues. March 14 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Brooklyn 


Seminar 3 

Mon. March 20 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Norwich 


Seminar 3 

Tues. March 21 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Brooklyn 


Seminar 4 

Mon. March 27 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Norwich 


Seminar 4 

Wed. March 29 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Brooklyn 


Seminar 5 

Mon. April 3 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Norwich 


Seminar 5 

Tues. April 4 

7:30 

- 

10 p.m. 

Brooklyn 


Field Trip 

1 Sat. March 18 

9:00 

- 

4:00 

Not set 


Field Trip 

2 Sat. April 1 

9:00 

- 

4:00 

Not set 


Field Trip 

3 Sat. April 15 

9:00 

- 

4:00 

Not set. 


A 6th evening seminar on Federal 
Brooklyn on April 12th at 7:30 p. 

and State 
m. 

: programs 

and regulations will be 

held in 


II. Workshop on Basic Understanding and Use of Natural Resources Information 


This will be held on Tuesday, February 28th at the Windham Agricultural Center 


in Brooklyn from 7:00 to 10 p.m. 
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III. Inland Wetlands 


Functions. 


Values. . .Decisions. . 


HARTFORD and TOLLAND COUNTIES 


WINDHAM and NEW LONDON COUNTIES 


Saturday, April 15, 1978 


Location: Westmoor Park 
Flagg Road 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Saturday, April 29, 1978 

Location: Unit Headquarters 

Pachaug State Forest 
Route 49 
Voluntown, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN and MIDDLESEX COUNTIES 


Saturday, June 3, 1978 

Location: Wallingford Town Hall 
Wallingford, Conn. 

Advance Registration Required 


Salmon Restoration Project Moves Forward 


A major step to bring salmon and shad 
back to the upper Connecticut River was 
taken in December when Northeast Utilities 
Co. initiated bid proceedings on the con¬ 
struction of a fishway at Turners Falls Dam, 
Turners Falls, Massachusetts. 

"This move is a very important step in 
a program designed to provide American shad 
and Atlantic salmon access to the upper 
Connecticut River," according to Deputy 
Commissioner Theodore B. Bampton. 

An order by the Federal Energy Regula¬ 
tory Commission (FERC) in November, 1976 
called for completion of fishways at Turners 
Falls Dam by May, 1981 or earlier if the 
company's financial status met prescribed 
conditions. 

The order was based on a settlement 
agreement between Northeast Utilities; the 
fish and wildlife agencies of the state of 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont; the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser¬ 
vice; and four private environmental 
groups—Environmental Defense Fund, Massa¬ 
chusetts Public Interest Research Group, 
For Land's Sake, and Trout Unlimited. 

In a letter dated November 22, 1977 the 
company informed the Secretary of FERC that, 
in accordance with the terms of the order, 
the utility intended to commence bid pro¬ 
ceedings leading to construction of the 
Turners Falls fishways by December 1, 1977, 
and that the fishways would be complete by 
May 1, 1980, one year earlier than origin¬ 
ally expected. 

Another major step forward was taken 
when a settlement agreement between New 
England Power Company (NEPCO) and the same 
fish and wildlife agencies and intervenors, 
concerning fishways at Vernon, Bellows 
Falls, and Wilder dams, was signed by all 
parties and was filed with FERC on 
December 30, 1977. 


Under terms of this agreement, fish¬ 
ways at Vernon Dam would be complete by 
May 1, 1981. Completion dates for fish pas¬ 
sage facilities at Bellows Falls and Wilder 
dams are based on the return and capture at 
the Holyoke Dam fishlift of at least 30 
Atlantic salmon in one year. 

"If FERC approves the NEPCO settlement 
agreement, the 1981 run of shad will have 
access to their historical range in the 
Connecticut River for the first time since 
1794," Bampton said. 

Last summer, the efforts of the New 
England states and the federal government to 
restore salmon to the Connecticut River 
system paid off with a verified return of 
seven adult salmon to the lower Connecticut, 

One of these was the first Atlantic 
salmon in 100 years to be taken in the basin 
on rod and reel. It was an 8-pound 29-inch 
fish caught on May 4 below the Leesville Dam 
on the Salmon River, a tributary of the 
Connecticut River in Connecticut. The fish 
is believed to have been one of a group of 
40,000 smolts reared at the Pittsford 
National Fish Hatchery and released in the 
Salmon River in 1975. The fish was caught 
by a 15-year old newsboy from New Britain 
named Darek Ostrowski. 

Of the other six salmon caught last 
summer, two were captured alive at the 
Holyoke Dam fish lift in Massachusetts and 
were transferred to the Berkshire Trout 
Hatchery; one was caught by a fly fisherman 
below the Leesville Dam and was transferred 
alive to the Berkshire Trout Hatchery; one 
was foul-hooked by a blue-back herring snag 
fisherman below the Leesville Dam and was 
transferred alive to the Berkshire Trout 
Hatchery; one was found dead in the Connect¬ 
icut River four miles above the Holyoke Dam 
fish lift; and one was taken in a commercial 
shad fisherman's gill net in the Connecticut 
River at Hadlyme, Connecticut. 
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No other birds capture man's imagina¬ 
tion as readily as do owls. Man's fascina¬ 
tion with owls dates back thousands of years 
in history, and the owl was revered in many 
ancient cultures. Owls achieved important 
status in the early Mayan, Egyptian and 
Greek civilizations. 

Owls continue to intrigue man, and 
artists and craftsmen of today frequently 
use the owl as a motif. Human traits have 
been assigned to owls, as in the expression 
"as wise as an owl." 

Why have owls commanded our respect and 
tapped our curiousity? Their silent flight, 
predatory nature, nocturnal habits, and 
all-knowing appearance—these features 
likely contribute. A closer look at the 
habits and habitats of this group of birds 
may add to our enjoyment of the species. 


The feathers on an owl's face are 
specially constructed and form what is known 
as a "facial disk." This helps to funnel 
sounds to the ear. Specialized feathers 
around the ear allow sound in but keep 
foreign matter out. 

Excellent hearing and eyesight are im¬ 
portant attributes of owls. However, re¬ 
search in which owls have been temporarily 
blinded indicates that they rely more 
heavily upon their sense of hearing to cap¬ 
ture prey. Blindfolded owls were able to 
swoop down and capture prey despite the 
temporary handicap. 

Like the snowy owl on this month's 
cover, most owls have large yellow eyes. 
They cannot move their eyeballs around in 
the sockets, but to compensate, are able to 
turn their heads sharply from left to right. 


The winter is a good time to look for 
owls. Some of Connecticut's native species 
are most active at this time, and certain 
non-resident owls make their appearance in 
the colder months. At this time of year 
many bird clubs and Audubon groups lead "owl 
prowls" in which participants may hear owls, 
if not actually see them. 

Playing a tape-recording or whistling 
the call of a screech owl is apt to produce 
countering calls from real screech owls in 
the vicinity. If the imitation is convinc¬ 
ing enough, the birds may fly in to investi¬ 
gate the intruder. Squealing sounds, such 
as might be made by ^ rabbit in distress, 
are also used to attract owls. 

Characteristics of Owls 

Owls are characterized by several in¬ 
teresting features. For example, the body 
feathers of an owl are modified in such a 
way as to produce the soundless flight typi¬ 
cal of owls. In some species, the feathers 
lack the "hamuli" or microscopic hooks that 
interlock and help to hold the barbules of a 
feather together. The feathers of all owls 
are finely fringed, and a velvet-like pile 
covers the surface. 


Owls feed chiefly on insects and small 
mammals. They will often swallow their prey 
whole, digest the soft parts, and later 
cough up an "owl pellet," a wad of bones and 
fur. Owls will regurgitate twice in a 24- 
hour period, usually when arriving at or 
leaving the roost. Pellets can be found 
under the roosting sites of owls. A study 
of the bones contained in the pellets will 
reveal the food habits of the individual 
owl. 

The Families ef Owls 

Most of the species of owls found in 
Connecticut belong to the bird familiy 
Strigidae . Owls in this family possess the 
largest ears of all bird species, with ear 
openings that run down the entire length of 
the face. In members of this family, the 
facial disk is rounded and slanted out to 
the ear openings. 

Barn owls belong to the family Tyton - 
idae and differ from the Strigidae in two 
ways. The ear openings oT barn owls are 
exceptionally small, and members of this 
family have a facial disk that is heart 
shaped. 




Owls in Connecticut 

Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus) 

This owl is identified by its large 
size (nearly two feet in length) , its ear 
tufts or horns, the prominent white throat 
collar and brown barred underparts. Its 
call is five deep hoots, with a rhythm of 
three then two. 



Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III 


The great horned owl begins to set up 
its mating territory early, and some will 
have eggs by late January. They nest in 
evergreen or deciduous trees and occasion¬ 
ally on the ground. The nest is large and 
thick, and is often built on an old crow 
nest. Once the young are ready to leave, 
the adult bird will destroy the nest. In 
Connecticut the great horned owl is a perma¬ 
nent resident and a fairly common nesting 
species in our forests. 

Great horned owls feed on rodents and 
other mammals and will occasionally take 
other owls. They have even been reported to 
take on eagles! This owl is nocturnal by 
habit, and its daytime counterpart is the 
red tailed hawk. The two birds hunt the 
same type of prey and require similar habi¬ 
tat, but one is active at night and the 
other in the daytime. Thus, they can occupy 
the same niche, yet not compete directly 
with each other. 


Barred Owl (Strix varia) 

This streaked owl is several inches 
smaller than the great horned owl and lacks 
the ear tufts. The large round head and 


dark brown eyes help identify the barred * 
owl. This owl is the original "hooter." 
Its call of eight hoots has been likened to 
a barking dog, and by stretching the imagin¬ 
ation, one can hear the phrase "who cooks > 
for you, who cooks for you all?" in the 
owl's eight notes. 

While the barred owl's preferred nest > 
sight is a wooded swamp, the owl will also 
frequent evergreen woods and is a permanent 
resident and fairly common nester in 

Connecticut. Eggs are laid by early March. ^ 

The daytime counterpart of the barred 
owl is the red shouldered hawk. 

Long-Eared Owl (Asio otus) £ 

The long eared owl is similar in 
appearance but smaller in stature than the 
great horned owl. Its ear tufts are more V 
slender and are closer together than those 
of the great horned owl. More sounds are 
attributed to this owl than to any other, 
and it will groan, hoot, shriek and whistle. . 
This combined with its habit of sometimes 
roosting near cemeteries, gives the long¬ 
eared owl a "spooky" reputation! 

There are no nesting records for long- ^ 
eared owls in the state. They tend to be 
seen most often during the winter months 
when they congregate in groups. The daytime 
counterparts to long-eared owls are the ac- ^ 
cipiters—the sharp-shinned hawk. Cooper's 
hawk and goshawk. 

Short-Eared Owl (Asio flammeus) j. 

The field marks of this owl are its ir¬ 
regular flight pattern, its rounded head 
(the ears are hard to see) , its streaked 
buff-brown color, and large buffy patches on ■ 
the upper wing parts. The call given by the 
short-eared is a sneezy bark. 

Short-eared owls do not breed in the ^ 
state and are seen most often during migra¬ 
tion. It is a bird of the open country and | 
prefers to hunt over marshes. The short¬ 
eared owl is crepuscular in its habits and P 
can be seen hunting in the early morning or 
evening hours. Its daytime counterpart is , 
the marsh hawk. 


Saw Whet Owl (Aegolius acadicus) 

This is the smallest owl seen in 
Connecticut. It is streaked and has no ear 
tufts. Its persistant call is a long series i 
of short whistles. 

The saw whet owl's preferred nesting 
habitat is a cedar bog. This bird is a hole 
nester and has been reported to nest in the 
state. Saw whets are rare to uncommon and 
appear most often during the winter where > 
they can be seen roosting in evergreens. 
This owl is extremely tame, a characteristic 
^ not altogether beneficial for its future. 



Screech Owl (Otus asio) 


Barn Owl (Tyto alba) 



Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III 

The screech owl is a common nester in 
Connecticut woodlots and orchards. The 
birds nest in tree cavities and occasionally 
will take over bird houses that meet their 
specifications. The daytime counterpart of 
the screech owl is the American kestrel. 


Snowy Owl (Nyctea scandiaca) 


Rue III 
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The barn owl is a cosmopolitan bird, 
meaning that it has world-wide distribution 
and is found on all five continents. It can 
be recognized by its distinctive heart- 
shaped face, pale underside and long legs. 
It is said to have a moth-like flight. The 
call of this owl is a high pitched scream. 
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Basically a southern bird, barn owls 
began to extend their range northward into 
southern New England around the turn of the 
century, and in times past have nested in 
Connecticut. In recent years, however, 
there have only been scattered sightings of 
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Frequently Asked Questions 

In the course of its involvement with 
the public, CAM has found that similar 
questions recur at public meetings, in¬ 
dicating that there are certain aspects of 
the CAM Program which are unclear to most 
people. Many questions have been asked con¬ 
cerning what will be different once the pro¬ 
gram is implemented. Two such questions are 
answered below. 

Q. What would this program do that is not already 
under the jurisdiction of existing authority, such as 
local planning and zoning commissions, state regula¬ 
tory programs and the Army Corps of Engineers? 

A. The CAM Program could: 

Grant coastal towns the authority to 
regulate according to coastal resource con¬ 
cerns. Presently, towns do not have clear 
authority to make decisions based on en¬ 
vironmental impact or resource management. 

Coordinate and streamline existing 
programs. Presently, the jurisdiction and 
activities of different programs sometimes 
overlap or conflict. CAM can ensure a con¬ 
sistent state-wide approach to coastal land 
use and reduce duplicative efforts. The 
proposed legislation requires that local 
coastal management programs, DEP programs 
with authority in the coastal area, and 
state activities affecting the coastal area 
all be consistent with state coastal manage¬ 
ment policies. 

Strengthen those state programs which 
have not been as effective as they might be 
due to lack of staff, related enforcement 
problems or lack of specific regulatory 
standards. One example of such a program is 
tidal wetlands regulation; according to a 
field survey conducted in two towns, 88% of 
the activities carried out in tidal wetlands 
between 1968 and 1974 took place without 
permits. The CAM legislation seeks to im¬ 
prove tidal wetland regulation by: (a) add¬ 
ing tidal wetlands to the list of programs 
already enforceable by the assessment of 
civil penalties (administrative fines); (b) 
requiring a published schedule and budget 
for tidal wetland mapping and remapping 
activities (some tidal wetland areas are not 
mapped); (c) authorizing the DEP Commis¬ 

sioner to prepare procedural regulations 
for the tidal wetlands program; (d) bringing 
mosquito ditching, state conservation 
activities, and construction or maintenance 
of navigational aids in tidal wetlands under 
regulation; and (e) recommending that the ^ 


DEP Commissioner periodically review per¬ 
mits for inland wetlands adjacent to tidal 
wetlands, because most unmapped tidal wet¬ 
lands are currently being regulated as in¬ 
land wetlands. Also, the legislation con¬ 
tains amendments to the state dredging 
statutes, which should reduce violations, 
and requires the DEP Commissioner to examine 
all coastal resources under DEP jurisdic¬ 
tion to ensure that they are being protected 
to the greatest extent possible. 

Require that any activity in or affect¬ 
ing the coastal area either conducted, 
funded or licensed by a federal agency be 
consistent with the goals and policies of 
the overall state management program, in¬ 
cluding local components. (The State would 
have this authority if the state management 
program received federal approval.) 

Q. Would it be necessary to obtain additional per¬ 
mits for a project in the coastal area? 

A. No — it would not be necessary to 
apply for any permits which are not required 
already. The performance evaluation pro¬ 
cedure proposed for town regulation of pro¬ 
jects in the coastal area would create new 
criteria for issuing permits in the near¬ 
shore area but no new permit programs. It 
would be handled by the local planning and 
zoning commissions, and the only change is 
that the commissioner would use the perform¬ 
ance guidelines in addition to the standards 
which are presently applied when determin¬ 
ing whether or not to grant a permit. DEP, 
utilizing a similar evaluation procedure, 
would issue permits for state-regulated 
activities or resources, as it does now. 

Actually, the CAM Program intends to 
streamline some permit procedures. The 
legislation requires coordination of all 
DEP regulatory programs with authority in 
the coastal area in order to minimize the 
potential for contradictory decisions with¬ 
in the agency's regulatory units and to 
clarify and streamline the permitting pro¬ 
cesses. This could involve establishing 
procedures for: conducting simultaneous or 
joint hearings on permit applications, 
issuing joint or combined application 
materials to permit applicants, and co¬ 
ordinating the timing and sequence of issu¬ 
ing decisions on permit applications. 


The December/January issue of the CAM 
newsletter answers eleven commonly asked 
questions. If you would like to receive a 
copy as well as future issues, contact the 
CAM office. 
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Summer Camping Applications Available 


The DEP Parks and Recreation Unit is 
now accepting reservations for campsites 
from May 15 through Labor Day in Connecticut 
State Parks and Forests. 

Reservations may be made for a minimum 
of two nights and a maximum of 14. An in¬ 
terim period of at least seven days is re¬ 
quired between stays no matter how long the 
duration of each stay. Applications must be 
made on 1978 reservation forms, available 
from the Parks and Recreation Unit. 

Applications will be accepted for the 
following campgrounds: Black Rock State 
Park, Thomaston; Devil's Hopyard State 
Park, East Haddam; Hammonasset Beach State 
Park, Madison; Hopeville Pond State Park, 
Jewett City; Housatonic Meadows State Park, 
Cornwall Bridge; Kettletown State Park, 
Southbury. 

Also, Lake Waramaug State Park and 
Macedonia Brook State Park, both in Kent; 
Mashamoquet Brook State Park, Pomfret 


Center; Rocky Neck State Park, Niantic; 
Taylor Brook Campground, Winchester; and 
American Legion State Forest, Pleasant 
Valley. 

The official camping season opens 
April 15 and ends September 30, except for 
Lake Waramaug State Park, which does not 
open until May 15. 

From April 15 to May 14 and from Labor 
Day to September 30, the camp lots are allo¬ 
cated on a first come, first served basis. 

Application forms submitted before 
April 15, should be sent to the Parks and 
Recreation Unit in Hartford. After April 
15, reservations must be mailed directly to 
the chosen campground. 

Applications are available by writing 
or calling the State of Connecticut, Depart¬ 
ment of Environmental Protection, Parks and 
Recreation Unit, Hartford, Connecticut 
06115, telephone 566-2304. 


Quinebaug Hatchery 

Fishing Ponds to Open 


The public fishing ponds at the Quine¬ 
baug Valley Hatchery will open to fishing, 
by permit only, on March 4, 1978. During 
1978, as in the past two years, the ponds 
will be open to fishing only on weekends and 
holidays. All permits will be issued in the 
Hartford office of DEP's Fish and Water Life 
Unit. 

One pond is open to fly fishing only 
using one fly with single barbless hook. 
The other pond is open to lure fishing only 
using a lure equipped with a single barbless 
hook. Fly fishing is not allowed in the 
lure pond although it is permissible to use 
flies with spinning tackle or bait casting 
tackle. 

Anglers are allowed no more than one 
permit a day even if there are vacancies. 
Permit periods are for three hours. During 
the period March 4 through April 30 the 
permit periods are 8:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m., 
11:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. and 3:00 p.m. to 
6:00 p.m. After April 30 the permit periods 
are 6:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m., 10:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m., 1:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. and 
5:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. 

Permit holders who do not show within 
the first 45 minutes of the permit period 
will lose their permit privilege, and the 
resulting vacancies will be filled on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Any vacan¬ 


cies for which no permits were issued will 
likewise be filled on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Such vacancies will not be 
filled until 15 minutes after the start of a 
period. 

The fee for a permit is $1.00. Suc¬ 
cessful applicants will pay the $1.00 fee at 
the ponds when they present their permit for 
admission. 

Anglers may catch and release as many 
fish as their skill allows, but each angler 
may creel only one fish. Once an angler has 
kept one fish he or she must stop fishing 
immediately and surrender his or her permit. 

The public fishing ponds are an excel¬ 
lent place to teach a youngster or a novice 
how to fly fish or how to fish with lures. 
It is also an excellent place for anglers to 
sharpen their skills before the season opens 
or simply to take advantage of an oppor¬ 
tunity to fish for trout before the regular 
season opens. 

The public fishing ponds will remain 
open until public use no longer warrants 
keeping them open. 

Applications and permits may be ob¬ 
tained from the Fish and Water Life Unit, 
Room 255, State Office Building, Capitol 
Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 06115. 
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Final Noise Regulations Approved 


Commissioner Stanley J. Pac has 
approved a set of amended noise control reg¬ 
ulations submitted by Deputy Commissioner 
Melvin J. Schneidermeyer following public 
hearings in November. The final draft of 
the regulations submitted by Schneidermeyer 
contained 22 new amendments to the previ¬ 
ously modified draft. Following signature 
by the Commissioner, the regulations must be 
approved by the Attorney General and the 
Legislative Regulations Review Committee 
before they become effective. 

Of the twenty-two amendments recom¬ 
mended by Schneidermeyer, 20 are technical 
corrections. Two make substantive changes 
in the regulations. The first of the sub¬ 
stantive changes provides a permanent five 
dBA noise level allowance above levels re¬ 
quired elsewhere in the regulations for all 
existing noise sources constructed prior to 
January 1, 1960. This new allowance brings 
the total allowance for pre-1960 structures 
to 10 dBA because all existing sources would 
receive a basic five dBA allowance under 
previously proposed amendments. 

The second substantive change is a new 
section titled, "Adaptive Reuse of Existing 
Buildings." It provides for a permanent 
five dBA allowance for buildings or other 
structures that 1) exist on the effective 
date of the regulations, 2) do not qualify 


as existing noise sources, and 3) have been 
remodeled or converted for adaptive reuse or > 
which may be remodeled or converted at some 
future date. 

"The two new provisions," Schneider¬ 
meyer said, "are proposed in recognition of > 
the special noise control problems of our 
older cities and other areas of early indus¬ 
trial development. It is essential that 
every reasonable effort be made to encourage > 
the environmentally sound revitalization of 
our urban areas." 

The original draft of noise control 
regulations was prepared by DEP's Noise Con- * 
trol Unit and revised based on the recommen¬ 
dations of a Citizens' Advisory Committee. 
Hearings were held in December, 1976, in 
Meriden, Norwich and Stratford. Following a * 
six-month period granted by the hearing 
officer for additional research, the hear¬ 
ing reconvened in Hartford in June, 1977. 

In October, 1977, Commissioner Pac re¬ 
leased an interim decision incorporating 43 
further amendments to the original regula¬ 
tions. Day and evening hearings to consider l 
these modifications were held in Middletown 
in November, 1977. These hearings resulted 
in the additional corrections and amend¬ 
ments included in Schneidermeyer's recom¬ 
mendation. 


Ellen Frye 

DEP Citizen Participation Coordinator Named 


Ellen Frye of Coventry has been 
appointed to coordinate citizen participa¬ 
tion programs through DEP's Information and 
Education Unit. 



DEP Photo by Greg Sharp 



For the past year, Ellen has worked 
with the Natural Resources Center on their 
workshop series for local officials in¬ 
volved in land use decision making. She 
received her M.S. degree from the University 
of Connecticut in 1977 following prepara- * 
tion of a thesis titled "Evaluation of the 
Connecticut Cooperative Extension Service 
Natural Resource Education Program for Com¬ 
munity Land Use Decision Makers." 

A native of Doylestown, Pennsylvania, 
Ellen studied drama in New York for several 
years before coming to Connecticut to re¬ 
ceive a B.S. degree in Natural Resource Con¬ 
servation in 1975. During her graduate 
studies she worked closely with Agricul¬ 
tural Extension Service and DEP personnel. 
She also spent six months working on a * 
special land use project with the New York 
State Geological Survey. 

In her new position, Ellen will serve t 
as DEP's principal liaison with local con¬ 
servation commissions, other environmental 
organizations and actively concerned 
citizens. She will also continue to work ( 
closely with the Natural Resources Center in 
connection with its community assistance 
programs. 



DEP Initiates Paper Recycling Program 


The Department of Environmental Pro¬ 
tection (DEP), has initiated a white paper 
recycling program among all employees of the 
State Office Building in Hartford. With the 
cooperation of Public Works personnel, DEP 
has arranged for the separation and collec¬ 
tion of white paper in all of the offices in 
the 165 Capitol Avenue facility. 

In explaining the reasons for starting 
the program. Commissioner Stanley J. Pac 
stressed three major benefits to the state. 
First, is the conservation of the extremely 
limited space available for refuse disposal 
in Connecticut. 

"In a state as small and as densely 
populated as Connecticut, the suitable 
space available for waste disposal is very 
limited," Pac said. "It is vital that every 
reasonable effort be made to use that 
limited space wisely." 

Reducing the potential for groundwater 
contamination and the economic benefits of 
recycling were the other two factors men¬ 
tioned by Commissioner Pac. 


gram within each department, and the re¬ 
sponse from individual employees has been 
gratifying." 

Charles Kurker of DEP's Solid Waste 
Management Unit has been coordinating 
arrangements for the program. He said he 
has received excellent cooperation from 
everyone involved in the program. 

"In mid-December Commissioner Pac 
notified other Commissioners with offices 
in the State Office Building of plans for 
the program>" Kurker said. "At the same 
time he provided copies of a general memo to 
all employees. These memos were distributed 
before the first of the year and coordin¬ 
ators were appointed for each agency. 

"A meeting of agency contacts was held 
on Monday, January 9, and the containers and 
holders were placed during the two weeks 
following. We have explained the program to 
most of the employees in the State Office 
Building, and at this point the program 
seems to be progressing very well," Kurker 
said. 


"Any reduction in the volume of waste 
material buried in landfill areas means a 
corresponding reduction in the potential 
for the generation of leachate and the pos¬ 
sible pollution of ground and surface 
waters," he said. 

Noting the economic factors, Pac said 
the State presently pays the City of Hart¬ 
ford $5.50 per ton to bury its solid waste. 
This does not include the cost of transpor¬ 
tation to the landfill area. 

"The new agreement calls for a minimum 
return of $40.00 per ton for white paper 
separated and collected by the co-sponsor¬ 
ing company," according to Pac. "This means 
there will be a minimum net gain of $45.50 
per ton for all paper collected in this pro¬ 
gram." 

Tri-City Recycling Co. of Berlin is the 
company handling the actual collection of 
the separated white paper. Large metal con¬ 
tainers have been placed at key points on 
each floor of the State Office Building, and 
desk top vertical holders, resembling nap¬ 
kin holders, have been placed in each office 
in the building. The only special effort 
required of state employees is to separate 
out white paper and empty the desk top 
holders into the metal containers as they 
are filled. 


"The cooperation we have received from 
all other agencies housed in the State 
Office Building has been very encouraging," 
Commissioner Pac said. "Agency heads have 
assigned individuals to coordinate the pro¬ 



The containers and desk top holders 
used in the program are the property of the 
State of Connecticut, but no capital invest¬ 
ment was required to purchase them. The 
equipment will be paid for from the income 
from the first few months paper collection. 

"The U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) estimates that in an average 
office situation each office worker gener¬ 
ates between one-half and two-thirds of a 
pound of waste white paper per day. Using 
this estimate with the over 1,500 people 
working in the State Office Building, even 
based on the minimum payment for white 
paper, the cost of the equipment should be 
covered within two to three months," Kurker 
said. 


"Nationwide experience with similar 
programs indicates that it is far easier to 
start with a single item and later expand 
the program than to try to start with a com¬ 
plex separation program," he added. "If 
this program is as successful as it appears 
it will be, we may very well be able to 
expand the program to include other paper 
grades in the near future." 


"At present the recycling program is 
limited to white paper, because white paper 
represents the bulk of the recyclable mater¬ 
ial disposed of in an average office, and 
the return from the sale of white paper is 
far higher than for equivalent amounts of 
colored paper or mixed scrap," he said. 




209 COURT ST., MIDDLETOWN, CT. 06457 347-3700 

By Joseph M. Rinaldi, 208 Public Participation Assistant 


Lake Eutrophication Special Study: 
Part 2 

The Connecticut 208 Program is con¬ 
ducting a series of individual special 
studies throughout the state which are con¬ 
cerned with specific water quality prob¬ 
lems. Two of these studies are investigat¬ 
ing the problem of "lake eutrophication," 
the natural aging process in a lake caused 
by an overabundance of nutrients and fill¬ 
ing-in by sediments. 

Characteristics of an "eutrophic" lake 
are high concentrations of plant nutrients, 
excessive algal and other aquatic plant 
growth, loss of oxygen in deeper water, dis¬ 
colored (turbid) water, and foul taste and 
odor. Lakes in an advanced state of eutro¬ 
phication become less desirable than 
younger lakes for commercial and recrea¬ 
tional purposes, and property values along 
their shorelines decline accordingly. 

The special study of Lake Waramaug's 
eutrophication problem, conducted by the 
Northwestern Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency, was the subject of the January Citi¬ 
zens' Bulletin article. “ 


In a special study conducted by the 
Windham Regional Planning Agency, eutrophi¬ 
cation control mechanisms are being formu¬ 
lated for Lake Wangumbaug (Coventry Lake) in 
Coventry and Columbia Lake in Columbia. 
Both lakes are very close to the point where 
they will begin to undergo rapid, undesir¬ 
able change. 

If the rate of eutrophication is not 
slowed, within a few years the following 
conditions will persist during the summer 
months: the lakes will become very clouded; 
low oxygen levels will make it difficult or 
impossible for many forms of fish and 
aquatic plant life to exist; algal blooms 
with increasing frequency will be visible in 
the water and wash up on the lake shores; 
and the odor of rotting vegetation will be 
oppressive. 

Using phosphorous as the nutrient to 
observe and control, the Windham RPA studies 
have identified the following: 

1. The principal sources of phosphorous 
in each watershed; 


2. the effect of present and future phos- * 

phorous loading on water quality; 

3. the amount of phosphorous each lake can 

receive without undergoing rapid 

aging. > 

Several options to reduce the amount of 
phosphorous entering each lake were identi¬ 
fied by the planning agency. The two con- > 
sidered most important for both lakes are 
limiting the use of phosphorous-based de¬ 
tergents in washing machines, and managing 
septic systems within the watersheds. These 
are relatively low cost options which would 
achieve a significant reduction in the 
amount of phosphorous which finds its way 
into the lakes. 

However, there are problems associated k 
with this plan. Each option relies heavily 
on voluntary compliance. Past experience 
has repeatedly demonstrated that it is un- . 
realistic to assume that uniform coopera¬ 
tion will be achieved. At present, there 
seems to be no other alternative, since the 
legal authority to compel people to take 
actions like this to protect lake water 
quality does not exist in Connecticut. 
Therefore, the Connecticut 208 Program will 
investigate the feasibility of creating 
state and local regulatory mechanisms which * 
would ensure lake water quality. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the Lake Coventry/Lake Columbia eutrophica¬ 
tion study is that a Lake Eutrophication 
Model will be developed based on literature 
values to simulate the trophic status of the 
lakes under study. In laymen's terms, the 
model is a means by which the sources of y 
phosphorous entering a lake can be deter¬ 
mined without the use of traditional, time- 
consuming, in-field measurements and moni¬ 
toring . 

By adjusting loading coefficients, 
flushing rates, retention coefficients, 
soils data, land use characteristics, etc., | 
to other lakes within the State, it is hoped 
that a low-cost, efficient management tool 
will have been developed which will enable 
other communities to assess eutrophication 
problems and prescribe treatment methods to 
arrest those problems. 

The Windham RPA study will produce a 
handbook which will be available for dis- > 
tribution to interested communities and 
lake associations. The handbook will ex¬ 
plain how to conduct a low-cost, reliable 
eutrophication analysis resulting in man¬ 
agement recommendations which can be r 
applied to any lake within Connecticut. 


The major outputs of the study will be: 

Reports: Lake Watershed Management Pro ¬ 
grams for Lake Coventry and Lake 
Columbia. 

May, 1978 
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Handbook: Preparing a Lake Watershed Man ¬ 
agement Plan . 


August, 1978 


* 


Permits Denied 

Water Resources 


Water Resources 

Dam Construction 


* 


Tidal Wetlands 

January 13 
Jerry Juliano 

Permit denied to conduct a regulated 
k activity within the bounds of a wetland 
known as Parcel 57, Ecological Unit 28, 
Subdivision 1 in New Haven. 


January 11 
Frank Maratta 

Permit, with conditions, to construct 
a dam on Lowry Brook in the Town of Ash¬ 
ford . 


Inland Wetlands 


Permits Issued 


Air Compliance 

W 

July 1 

Hull Dye & Print Co. 

Permit to construct and operate a Frame 

► 8 Oil Heater in the Town of Derby. 

July 1 

Hull Dye & Print Co. 

^ Permit to construct and operate a Bleach 
Range/Frame 8 in the Town of Derby. 

September 27 
l Capitol Records Inc. 

^ Permit to operate a boiler in the Town 
of Stamford. 

December 1 
^ Akozna Inc. 

Permit to construct a pneumatic conveyor 

► in the Town of Windham. 

January 1 

Metropolitan District Commission 
Permit renewal for operation of sewage 
sludge incinerator in the Town of 
^ Hartford. 

January 1 

► Combustion Engineering 

Permit to operate coal gasifier in the 
^ Town of Windsor. 


2 Water Compliance 

January 4 

Robert S. Jones/Kenneth B. Tate 
t Permit, with conditions, to discharge 
450 gallons per day of treated domestic 
sewage to the Quanaduck Cove watershed 
in the Town of Stonington. 


January 18 

By-The-Sea, Inc., No. 78-IW-177 
Permit, with conditions, to conduct a 
regulated activity within inland wetlands 
and watercourses in the Town of Milford. 
The activity involves the construction 
of Tina Lane across approximately 30 feet 
of inland wetlands and the installation 
of a 30 inch R.C. pipe to carry an unnamed 
watercourse. The work is being done in 
conjunction with the construction of a 
30 lot subdivision and roadway. 


January 18 

Charles Rodzajewski, No. 78-IW-178 
Permit, with conditions, to conduct a 
regulated activity within inland wetlands 
and watercourses in the Town of Monroe. 

The proposed work consists of the con¬ 
struction of a commercial building, asso¬ 
ciated paved drives and parking areas 
within approximately 1/2 acre of inland 
wetlands located east of Route 111 and 
south of Jeanette Street. The project 
also involves the relocation of a drain¬ 
age ditch. 

January 24 

Joyce & Leonard Cossuto, No. 78-IW-179 
Permit, with conditions, to conduct a 
regulated activity within inland wetlands 
and watercourses in the Town of New Mil¬ 
ford. The applicant proposes to construct 
a road cul-de-sac, install a 30 inch 
R.C.P. to pipe an intermittent watercourse 
and fill approximately .15 acres of inland 
wetland located south of Darwin Hill Road 
and north of the Bridgewater town line. 

January 27 

Town of East Haven, No. 78-IW-183 
Permit, with conditions, to conduct a 
regulated activity within inland wetlands 
and watercourses in the Town of East 
Haven. The proposed work consists of 
construction of flood control improvements 
on Tuttle Brook from Dodge Avenue north 
to a point 500 feet upstream of Main 





Permits Issued 


Water Resources 


Inland Wetlands 

January 27 

Alvaro Cortina, No. 78-IW-181 
Permit, with conditions, to conduct a 
regulated activity within inland wetlands 
and watercourses in the Town of Monroe. 

The proposed work consists of construction 
of a 24 inch culvert within an inland 
wetland. 


Structures & Dredging 

January 9 

Davenport Realty, No. SD-77186 
Permit to excavate approximately 660 cubic 
yards of ledge by blasting from a 160' 
x 60' irregular shaped area to a depth 
of -12 feet MLW adjacent to berth area 
3 in the west branch of Stamford Harbor. 

January 9 

Kenneth J. Sullivan, No. SD-77181 
Permit to install and maintain a 51' ex¬ 
tension to an existing groin in Long Island 
Sound at Westbrook in accordance with 
plan submitted. 

January 10 

The Chapman Beach Association, 

No. SD-77179 

Permit to install and maintain a 52' 
cement and oak piling groin and a 52' 
oak pile groin in Long Island Sound at 
Westbrook in accordance with plans en¬ 
titled, "Construction of Groin West No. 

1" and "Construction of Groin West No. 

2 ." 

January 11 

Fisher's Island Ferry District, 

No. SD-77184 

Permit to install and maintain eight wood 
pile dolphins in the Thames River at 
New London in accordance with plans dated 
October 1977. 

January 17 

Ralph Dinardo, No. SD-77160 
Permit to install and maintain 22 finger 
floats 40' x 4', 22 main floats 40' by 
6' and 68 mooring piles in Milford Harbor 
at Milford in accordance with plans dated 
3/7/77. Incidental excavation and filling 
will be conducted and an existing steel 
bulkhead removed. 


January 24 

The Town of Greenwich, No. SD-77185 
Permit to install and maintain a municipal 
sewer service involving the construction 
of a 2" P.V.C. Force Main between Neisen 
Island and Byram Park, in accordance with 
plans dated 6/29/77. In addition, a one 
and one quarter inch plastic fuel line 
will be placed in the same trench as 
the sewer line; the fuel line will be 
blown clear after each use. 


January 24 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
No. SD-77190 

Permit to install and maintain a gabion 
retaining wall in the Housatonic River 
at Stratford in accordance with plans 
dated November 2, 1977. The gabion will 
be constructed of 12 gage galvanized P.V.C. 
coated wire mesh filled with 4" to 8" 
clean stone. 


Tidal Wetlands 

January 17, 1978 

Indian Neck Yacht Club, No. 74 

Permit, with conditions, to conduct a 

regulated activity within the established 

bounds of the tidal wetlands known as 

Ecological Unit 32, Subdivision 1, Parcel 

315 and 320, in the Town of Branford. 

The proposed activity consists of the 
temporary placement of hydraulic dredge 
spoil pipes on the surface of the tidal 
marsh as stated in the permit application 
and shown on map dated April 1977. 
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7977 Deer Season Summary 


As predicted, the 1977 deer season 
proved to be the most successful ever for 
Connecticut's sportsmen, according to DEP 
deer biologist Paul Herig. 

"This year's total harvest on private 
and state land was 908 deer, which repre¬ 
sents a 39% increase over 1976 when 651 deer 
were reported taken," Herig said. In 1975 - 
- the first year hunters using firearms were 
allowed to hunt deer on state lands — 536 
deer were reported. 

According to Herig, the combined hun¬ 
ter success rate for the 1977 season was 
6.8%, which means that approximately seven 
out of every hundred license holders bagged 
a deer. Sportsmen using muzzle loaders re¬ 
ported 118 deer, up 12 over last year. 
Shotgunners reported 662, up 224. Archers 
reported 128, up 22. Herig said 13,445 deer 
permits were issued, an increase of 1,879 
over last year. 

"Archers continued to be buck-selec¬ 
tive by two to one, while muzzle loaders 
took 1.5 bucks to one doe and shotgunners 
scored an almost even take. Overall, 494 
bucks and 414 does were taken for a sex 
ratio of 1.2 to 1," Herig said. 



Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III 


The harvest on state lands this season 
was 648 deer, with muzzle loaders reporting 
111, shotgunners 441, and archers reporting 
96. The seven areas in which hunters had 
the highest success were Pachaug — 108, 
Natchaug — 65, Tunxis — 60, Meshomasic — 
48, Cockaponset — 47, Nipmuck — 43, and 
Housatonic — 42. These areas also ranked 
first with respect to the number of permits 
available. 

In assessing the success of the deer 
season, Herig said, "The quality of the 
hunting experience for the majority of 
sportsmen was maintained at a high level 
this year, because hunter densities were not 
allowed to super-saturate the hunting 
areas. Our excellent safety record and in¬ 
creased success ratios for the season once 
again prove that DEP's quotas on hunter 
density in deer management areas are an 
effective game management tool." 

"For the third straight year, Connect¬ 
icut did not have a single deer hunting-re¬ 
lated accident or fatality. This was par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy considering the fact 
that almost 14,000 permits were issued for 
the season," he said. 

"This excellent safety record is a 
tribute to our sportsmen and reflects favor¬ 
ably on our hunter safety efforts," Herig 
said. All new license holders must pass a 
hunter safety course or hold a valid license 
from another state before they can be eli¬ 
gible for a firearm hunting license. 


Herig said DEP will make its third 
statewide aerial deer survey this winter to 
assess population trends. Results of 
similar surveys in 1974 and 1975 indicated 
that Connecticut's deer populations in 
those two years were 19,100 and 19,700 re¬ 
spectively. 



Important Reminder: 

Don’t Be Left Out 

The deadline for lottery applications 
for the 1978 deer season is March 15, 1978 . 

Permit applications. Grids and 
Deer/Field Guides are currently available 
at all Town Clerk's offices and 160 partici¬ 
pating sports goods dealers around the 
state. 

The probability of lottery applicants 
being selected for the 1978 season should be 
very high, because the 4,000 people who were 
issued state land lottery permits in 1977 
will not be eligible this year. 

This means that the balance of the 1977 
applicants and other interested sportsmen 
should have an extremely good chance of 
selection if they submit their applications 
on time. 
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by G. Winston Carter^ 





Tree Clubmoss 


Clubmosses are evergreen plants that 
make up a noticeable part of the ground 
cover in many of our woods. There are 
several different species found in this ) 
area. One of the most common is tree club- 
moss, or ground pine. This species re¬ 
sembles a small, thickly-branched pine 
tree, which is typical of the many species j 
of this plant. 

They all look as though they were close 
relatives of the pines, hemlocks and cedars. 
They have leaves which resemble pine and ^ 
hemlock needles or cedar sprigs and are 
often found beneath an evergreen overstory 
or canopy. They are found chiefly in the 
moist or seemingly dry humus-rich woods. i 

The name Lycopodium is a general name 
for all clubmosses. It is derived from the 
Greek for wolf's foot, presumably in that ) 
they, like wolves, are able to thrive in 
less than favorable circumstances. 

The plants consist of rootstocks, or ) 
creeping stems, with few coarse roots send¬ 
ing up stems or branches with multiple rows 
of small scale-like leaves. Their spores 
are usually grouped in cylindrical cones at ) 
the upper tip of the plant, with or without 
stems, depending on the species. The 
spores, which are yellow in color, are 
numerous and almost microscopic in size. . 
They ripen in late summer or early fall and ' 
are produced in enormous quantities to re¬ 
produce this plant. 


(Lycopodium obscurum) 


DEPdltfein® 0 Mlfe 


The cylindrical cones persit after the i 
spores are released and may be observed 
during the early part of the following year. 
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